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EDITORIAL NOTE 


It is a common desire among tourists to learn some¬ 
thing of the culture of the countries they visit, as well as 
to see their beautiful scenery. To see is naturally easier 
than to learn, but flying visits merely for sightseeing 
furnish neither time nor opportunity for more than a pass¬ 
ing acquaintance with the culture of any foreign people. 
This is specially true of Japan and her people. 

The Board of Tourist Industry recognizes both the 
obligation and the difficulty of providing foreign tourists 
with accurate information regarding the various phases of 
Japan’s culture. # It is, therefore, endeavouring to meet this 
obligation, as far as possible, by publishing this series of 
brochures. 

The present series will, when completed, consist of 
more than a hundred volumes, each dealing with a differ¬ 
ent subject, but all co-ordinated. By studying the entire 
scries, the foreign student of Japan will gain an adequate 
knowledge of the unique culture that has evolved in this 
country through the ages. 

For those who wish to follow up their studies with a 
closer investigation of more erudite works, we sometimes 
append bibliographies, which we can recommend as 
authoritative guides for study. 

Board of Tourist Industry, 
Japanese Government Railways. 



NOTE 


The Japanese Government lias adopted a new system 
of spelling for certain Romanized Japanese syllable 
sounds. Though the spelling has been modified, the 
pronunciation remains the same. The modified spell- 
ing is given below with the old (slightly more pho¬ 
netic) spelling in brackets: 

si (slii) 


ti (chi) 

tu (tsu) 


hu (fu) 



/■i (ji) 



sya (slia) 

syu (shu) 

syo (sho) 

tya (cha) 

tyu (chu) 

tyo (cho) 

zya (ja) 

zyu (ju) 

zyo (jo) 


Naturally, the change has caused the spelling of certain 

familiar names of places and things to be altered ; for 
instance: 


Old Spelling 

Shinto shrine 

Chion-in temple 

Mt. Fuji 

Chanoyu 

Chosen 

Jujutsu 

Jinrikisha 


New Spelling 

Sinto shrine 

Tion-in temple 

Mt. Huzi 

Tyanoyu 

Tyosen 

Zyu/.yutu 

Zinrikisva 
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!• THE GAME OF “GO” IN OUTLINE 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It is told how a. Japanese living in New York onee 
called on an American friend of his who invited him to go 
somewhere to have a game of Go. But from what little 
the visitor could make out, he thought that it was some 
place to go to, and that there was something to be done 
where he was about to go to; but little more. And go he 
did. He had a pleasant surprise when he found that he 
had been invited to play Go which is so popular in his 
home country. 

Go is one of the most popular indoor games in Japan. 
It is played on a square gaming-board, and chequered 
with 19 horizontal and as many vertical lines. The game 
is played by two contestants, the one taking a number of 
small round black pieces of stone and the other a number 
of white pieces which we will call “ Go men.” Each of 
these stones is alternately placed on the board, and he 
who conquers a larger area by the establishment of a 
boundary by lines of his own stones is the winner. A 
striking point of difference between the game of Go and 
other kindred games, such as the European and the Japa¬ 
nese game of chess, is that in Go the “ soldiers ” are not 
lined up as a preliminary condition for the contest, but the 
game is started with the battle-ground as a “ no-man’s 
land,” quite free and open to conquest. The main principle 
of the game is not to kill or to capture the “ soldiers ” of 
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tlio other sick*, or to take slices off the other’s territory, 
though only locally an\ of these things does take place, but 
each t« * extend his «>w u ten it< *r\ over the virgin land. Since 
each oi the points at which a horizontal line crosses a 
vertical one means a unit of territory, there are 361 posi¬ 
tions ( hj ;• K>) to be disputed. And because there are so 
mans objective points to be disputed, the game necessarily 
calls lor deep strategic plans and considerations. In so far 
as the game is interesting it involves deep thinking and 
unlimited patience ; and lbr this reason, the game is natural- 
1 > eoiulueive in no small measure to the development of the 
faculty of thinking and even to spiritual culture. The 
spirit of fairness, needless to say, is necessary in any game, 
but especially in (,o this spirit must be strongly emphasiz¬ 
ed from the nature of the game itself. And because this 
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spirit is valued in the game as now here else, Go is re¬ 
cognized as a means to spiritual culture, and as such is 
widely jjopular as the most refined and elegant sort ol 
jranie. It is not without reason, therefore, that Go, like 
Zyftdo and Sumd (Japanese wrestling) has established itself 
as one of the Japanese national games since ancient times. 

Go has five distinct appealing and pleasing character¬ 
istic features. While each of these w ill be explained more 
fully later, the game is in the first place simple and easy 
enough for anyone; second, it offers infinite variations; 
third, the handicap rules admit of any free sort of arrange¬ 
ment ; fourth, the principle of the game is clear; fifth, its 
ultimate effect is helpful in uplifting the character. 

What is more, few things seem to equal Go as a 
means to friendly intercourse. It is hardly surprising, 
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therefore, that this game has of late years won inter¬ 
national recognition, and its growing popularity now seems 
to know no frontiers. Perhaps it is a matter of general 
knowledge that the American Go Association has been 


established in New York, and 


the f/VlUnui in Berlin, each 


enjoying strong support. 

It has been said that any advanced .age has the plea¬ 
sure of golf to look forward to. It may be possible that 
this dictum will be modified by the addition of the word 
Go. For no less pleasurable is Go. To know how to 
play it means to love it for all one’s life since few games 
are more wholesome in taste and more stimulating of 


thought. 

Therefore it is no w onder that in Japan, where the 
game has its history of more than .a dozen centuries, some¬ 
thing like io per cent of its people take an active interest 
in it. Nor can it be denied that Go has had something 
to do with the development of the national traits of the 
country, or had its influence upon Busidd, or Japanese 
chivalry. It ma\ be even permissible to say that to under¬ 
stand the game of Go is a wav to be initiated into the 

• » — 

truth of Oriental mysticism and to a true appreciation of 
Japan itself. 1 w ill now proceed to describe in detail the 
game of Go by giving its general characteristics. 



2. APPEALING FEATURES OF “ GO ” 

(A) Simple and Easy 

Among the appealing features of Go mention must 
be made first of its simplicity. It is so simple that it can 
be played by anybody, by people of any country, by 
“young men and maidens, old men and children,” and at 
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any place ; on board ship or on the top of a hill. The 
principle of the game is as simple as the objects required 
for pla\ ing it. Reserving for Chapter 111 the explanation 
in detail of how,to play the game, we shall now see what 
arc necessary to play the game and compare them with 
what are used in some other games. 

The articles required for playing Go are first a Go- 
board which is chequered with horizontal and vertical 
lines, each 19 in number, and two groups of stones each 
numbering some 180 (but not necessarily in equal num¬ 
bers), the one group black and the other white, each stone 
round and of such size as may be placed upon each of the 
strategical jxiints of the lines on the board. Nothing more 
is required. 


Next, one player takes the black set of stones and 
the other the white set, and they alternately place upon a 
cross-point one stone at a time. With only this rule re¬ 
membered, the game may be started. Unlike Mahjongg or 
the Kuropean game of chess, there is no need to memorize 
the quality and powers and variations of each of the play¬ 
ing pieces to be used. 

Such being the case, it may be said that Go has no 
terminology of its own to speak of. Therefore even two 
persons, each speaking a language foreign to the other, 
may play a game and enjoy it. 

At this place a few words may be added, by the way, 
with regard to the O-board and the black and white 
pieces commonly used in Japan. These articles, through 
the centuries of history of the game, have become objects 
of costly and not seldom of even extravagant expense. 

I lie boards arc generally made of kayo (yew), or it yd (ging- 
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ko-trec), or katura {Ccnidipliylhtmjoponinnn). Their or¬ 
dinary measure is 20 inches long, Iy inches wide and 6 
inches thick. The more costly boards are thicker, their 
values sometimes running into hundreds of dollars. 1 he 
black and white pieces, or " f-V-men ” commonly called the 
“stones,” are flat and round, measuring 7/8 inch in diame¬ 
ter and a quarter of an inch in thickness. 1 bicker ones 
are considered better and more costly. The white pieces 
are made from shells and conches and the black ones 
from stone of good grade, but the least expensive ones 

are of glass. 

The board is supported by four legs. The bottom of 
the board is made slightly hollow, and this device, it is 
said, is used for the purpose of producing a pleasing echo 
when a stone is placed upon the board. 
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A hoard placed in Japanese room befor the alcove 

1 Iowever, all these finer points may well be disregard¬ 
ed. 1 he board may just as well be provided by the use 
of a piece of paper or of cloth, or by the use of two pieces 
of hoard that can be folded. And the stones may be made 
°f pieces of celluloid, or even of clav. 

In Japan, however, the board and the stones have 
developed into costly things, even to the point of extrava¬ 
gance : and this is the result of the fact that the samurai , 
even as they valued their swords as their own souls, came 
in course of time to look upon those articles as things more 
valuable than those of merely a pastime, but as “ the means 
of cultural work.” For this reason it is customary that the 
gaming-board, in whatever household it may be found, is 
to be seen at the meridian place of honour within the 
sacred alcove space. 
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(B) Infinite Variations 

Although played with such simple articles, and under 
such simple rules as arc explained in Chapter III, the 
game of Go is infinite in its variations. For this statement 
there is no less an authority than Ilon-inbd, who is recog¬ 
nized as the greatest champion in Japan. He learned to 
play Go when only eight years old, and he is now (1939) in 
his 66th year. Being a professional player, he lias played 
countless games through his career of more than half a 
century. He early won a nation-wide reputation as a 
prodigy player. In addition to such natural talent, he has a 
mental capacity for study which may be said to be a pas¬ 
sion : his foresight and brilliancy are nothing short of 
amazing. He never places a piece without anticipating 
the opponent by many moves ahead. It is said that when 
he plays he has in mind more than a hundred moves a- 
gainst all contingent situations. This prodigy, who has 
been playing the game for nearly three score years, and 
who, as its matchless master, has earned quite a handsome 

livelihood, has the following to say on Go: 

“ Go is limitless in change and variation. It may be 
played tens, hundreds and thousands of times, but no 
two games will ever develop under identical condi¬ 
tions. Strategical developments arc infinitely varia¬ 
ble. No move can ever be said to be the absolutely 
best under a given condition, because such absolute 
confidence is not possible. No amount of study and 
labour would be sufficient to explore all the realm of 
Go. 1 have given all my life to its study, and I know 
that I shall leave my study incomplete when I die.” 
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As the game is infinitely subtle and variable, so the 
ranges of skill are unlimited upward or downward. It may 
be of interest to recall what took place some years ago. 
There was in Yokohama a man who, though not a pro¬ 
fessional, was so formidable a player that he was called 
an ogre, an ogre in the sense that he was ruthless in 
slashing and slaying his opjxment. When his friends told 
him that he had no match except I lon-inbb, to whom re¬ 
ference has already been made, he had few doubts about 
his own ability. So a challenge was made to the champion 
player. It must be added that even if this good player of 
Yokohama did not have so high an opinion of himself, all 
his friends seem to have actually thought that his ogre-like 
prowess would get the better of the title-holder. 

When the challenge was taken up and the two men 
sat at the board, the champion demanded that his opponent 
should preliminarily place 3 pieces. This handicap of 3 
stones, as is explained more fully in the following section, 
was a very heavy one against the champion who demanded 
it. It was in fact so heavy that all the spectators were 
taken by surprise. The challenger for once decided to 
stoop to conquer, accepting the term demanded of him. 
From that point all the eager spectators were given the 
biggest surprise when they saw how their giant of ogre- 
like prowess had suddenly turned into a weakly pigmy. 
After the game the unsuccessful challenger is said to have 
told his friends that he was convinced that there was no 
limit to the ranges of proficiency, at least, in Go. 

From the above anecdote it w ill be seen that the realm 
of Go is unbounded, a condition which makes it highly 
desirable as one’s favourite subject whose fountain-head 
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may be tapped for any degree of pleasure throughout 
one’s lifetime. Go has been called a mental sport. This 
is perhaps very apt, because no physical labour or manual 
technique being required, one may stay away from the 
game for years and yet find oneself none the worse as a 
player. As a matter of fact, age never imposes a handi¬ 
cap upon any player, though of course practice tends to 
make one as perfect as possible in the game. 


(C) Interesting Handicap Arrangements 

Seeing that there is no limit to the ranges of proficien¬ 
cy in the art of playing Go, it may be concluded that one 
who has for some time been playing the game must be 
better than another who has just taken it up, and that this 
difference in the degrees of attainment between the two 
w ill always persist, thus precluding any element of un¬ 
certainty and making a game always a matter of predeter¬ 
mination and consequently of little interest. But as a 
matter of fact there is no ground for such apprehension, for 
the simple reason that it is always possible for any con¬ 
testants of different accomplishments to play a game and 
enjoy it. 1 his is made possible because of the peculiar 
system of handicaps under which a game may be played. 

1 Iandicap arrangements are made, as occasion arises, in 
the following manner :— 

As already mentioned there are two sets of stones, the 
one black and the other white. And while the game itself 
may be played and enjoyed by any number of contestants, 
say, 4 or 6, or even 8, it is a rule to make it a contest 
between two players, the stronger side taking the white 
stones and the weaker the black ones. 
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It has also been mentioned that the two opponents 
alternately place one stone at a time: this rule must al¬ 
ways be observed, no matter what difference there may 
be in the accomplishments of the two players. Now a 
handicap is introduced when the side playing with the 
black stones places one stone before the other party does. 
When this handicap is found insufficient, the weaker side 
may place two pieces before the stronger side does. W hen 
these two pieces placed in play before the other party are 
still found insufficient, their number may be raised to 3, 4 
and so on. As the game is played in Japan, it is possible 
to raise such handicap to as many as 25. I lowever, in ease 
two or more stones are to be placed aboard beforehand, 
there are definite rules as to the positions where the stones 
should be put, which will be seen from the following illus¬ 
trations. Diagram (1) shows the position of a single stone 
which may be put anywhere. Diagram (2) shows 2 stones 
on the board and in this and in the following eases the 
stones should always be placed at the indicated positions, 
Diagram (3), Diagram (4), Diagram (5), Diagram (6), 
Diagram (7), Diagram (8), and Diagram (9) respectively 

showing 3, 4, 5> 6, 7> 8 and 9 stones. 

When one becomes so proficient as to establish his 

undisputed superiority over the other by the preliminary 
placement of as many as 7 pieces, the handicap number is 
reduced to 6 and then to 5. Fighting under such condi¬ 
tions as above explained, it is impossible that the two 
opponents should not be well matched; and this means 
that the two players, no matter what difference there may 
be between their ranges of skill, will always find the game 
interesting and enjoyable. 
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It is perhaps appropriate to explain at this stage what 
is meant by the terms dan or class, and kyu or grade, 
li the reader happens already to know that there is a 
s\ stem of dan or elasses in the school of Zyildo, the same 
idea of classification may be considered to be applicable 
to (iO. 

In the ease of Go the highest degree of attainment 
possible for non-professional players is generally thought 
to be Syo-dan or the ist class. The progressively higher 
elasses are the 2nd, the 3rd, the 4th, and so on. H011- 
inbo, the present holder of the highest title, represents the 










9th class. The kyu or grades mean degrees of attainment 
below the dan. The scale of kyu descends with the Syo- 
dan or the ist class as the basis. The kyu in the descend¬ 
ing order arc the ist degree, the 2nd, the 3rd and so on, 
the ordinary numbers being the higher as the degrees ol 
attainment are the lower. One who can put up a fight 
only by placing the other under a maximum handicap of 
25 pieces must be said to be in 25th kyu or degree. 

Now conversations such as given below may not be 
unintelligible to my reader: 

“ I used to play with him by placing three pieces, but 
it’s been quite the other way for some time, for I’ve lately 
been playing with him under a handicap of two pieces”; 
and 

“ Me and 1 are quite well matched. I take the white 
one time and he takes them the next.” 

(D) Democratic in Principle 

It has always been said that Co is democratic and 
Sydyi (Japanese chess) aristocratic; this differentiation, of 
course, being made in point of principle. In Japanese chess 
the most powerful figures are the kings which are pitted 
one against the other; an argument between the one king 
and the other. I lowcvcr favourable may be the general 
situation, the untimely downfall of the king through any 
unexpected error would mean the loss of the whole game. 
In Co, on the other hand, there is absolutely no discrimina¬ 
tion between one stone and another, one and the same value 
being given to all stones, and each stone always serving for 
the whole of its own side. Where one stone is as good as 
another, and each works for the whole, the game must be 
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said to be quite democratic in its principle. And he who 
gives direction and character to the whole movement on 
either side is the player himself. 

When a man plays Japanese chess he finds himself in 
a pitched battle, and all that for the sake of the king. But 
not so in Go, where the players themselves are the mon- 
archs of either the black or the white army : the players 
are the only supreme commanders of the two opposed 
armies. 

It is for this reason that Go was always popular 
among the samurai or the warrior class. It seems that 
there was hardly any samurai student of military strategy 
and tactics blit took a deep interest in Go. It is obvious, 
therefore, that they found in Go a wealth of what was ap¬ 
plicable to real w arfare. 

A little anecdote may be added here. Tokugawa- 
Ieyasu w rested the military regency of the country after 
Toyotomi-I Iidcyosi w as dead, but this was not before he 
had fought the most decisive battle of Sekigahara. On 
this momentous occasion his son Ilidetada failed to arrive 
w ith his reinforcements w ith that promptitude expected of 
him. I he irate father took his son to task and learned 
that his son’s tardiness had been the consequence of 
having engaged a small detachment of the enemy forces 
on his way to Sekigahara. Whereupon Icyasu is said to 
have remarked : 

“ All your fighting on such a front counted for nothing 
in determining the whole situation. You would have known 
that had you known anything of Go." 

Y rom then theSybgunate 1 louse of Tokugawa through¬ 
out its regime encouraged and fostered the game of Go. 
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Ladies greatly enjoy the game (showing an earlier phase) 


(E) For Cultural Development 

Most games are played for what they are worth only 
as ways and means of recreation as a pastime. Some are 
played only as the test of luck, gambling being the first 
and last object. It is nowise surprising if games of such 
character should be looked on in the light of something 
like a narcotic and dealt with as such. 

Far different is Go. Few games are perhaps more 
wholesome in spirit: for there is no element of luck or 
fortuity. The game is always won or lost according as 
one excels the other in the art of fighting. What is more, 
the contest may be always on an equal and fair basis be¬ 
cause of any handicap arrangement possible. It is always 
a fair match and fairly fought. An attitude of open fair¬ 
ness is unconsciously acquired and cultivated. What is 
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interesting that one may lose a game of Go and yet be 
quite cheerful. One of those who hold that one could be 

a cheerful loser in Go explains it in this way: 

“Of course, it is quite true that one is better pleased 

when a winner ; but one can be quite cheerful even when 
a loser. Why? Because Go is so different from other 
games. 1 lose a game either because I have played a 
losing game or because my opponent has been stronger. 
If 1 have played a losing game, I should try to improve 
m\ self; if my proficiency is not enough I should try to 
acquire more of it ; if I have not been circumspect enough 
in my moves, 1 know I should counsel myself better in 
future. If 1 lose because my opponent is stronger, I know 
that he is quite entitled to my respect, quite worthy to be 
sought until I shall be good enough to be his match with 
no handicap to help me. I Ie must be a man not only pro¬ 
ficient in the game itself but also endowed with spiritual 


power of no mccin older. 

And now may I be permitted to present to the reader 
an old epigram of the senryii school which is familiar to 
almost every one in the country from many ages past: 

“ The contest of Go is always bitter, 
but the presence of the foe is always sweet. 

It is almost the consensus of opinion that those who 
play Go are seldom over-hasty or impatient. 1 here are 
many instances told of people who were once lacking in 
thoughtfulness and prudence but overcame their weak¬ 
nesses by the acquisition of better balanced minds through 

pla> ing Go. For a thoughtless or an imprudent mind 
never fails to betray itself at a game of Go, and such errors 
prove costly. Such experiences teach the player to be 
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more thoughtful and circumspect; thus thoughtfulness 
is cultivated as a habit. In the second stage of develop¬ 
ment he will be a man still thoughtless in life but very 
thoughtful at a game of Go. In the third stage that is to 
follow he will be a man capable of thoughtfulness in the 
conduct of his life as well, thanks to the habit acquired 
t irough (,o. lie will be seen to be always thoughtful 
and well-balanced of mind, rising above any impulse of 
t lie moment. Where he would have formerly been an easy 
victim to any scheming mind, he would now exercise full 
caution against any possible error in life as lie does in Go ; 

°‘ hls cultlva ted habit enables him to think carefully and 
move as carefully. 


Hon-mbo-Sansa, the first champion to hold the title 
m this country, lias left for the edification of his followers 
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a number of waka poems of 31 syllables, conveying his 
precepts. Among them the following may be found quite 
as applicable to actual life as to the game of Co :— 

“ Ridiculous indeed is he who forgets to consider his 
own shortcomings the while he points out where 
others fail.” 

Thus it will be seen that Go has some aspects deep 
meanings can hardly be expressed only from the standpoint 
of recreation. It is not without reason that almost all 
the people of Japan interest themselves in Go as a matter 
of good taste, and look on it as a good means to cultural 
attainments. 

When one has familiarized himself with Go to a 
certain extent, it is possible for him to enjoy it even with¬ 
out the opponent to play with. Visitors to this country 
will be certain to see people sitting alone at their gaming- 
boards and placing stones upon it with one hand, while 
poring over the books held in the other. These solitary 
players at such times are enjoying themselves by reprodu¬ 
cing on their boards the games as played by some reputed 
living eminent players, or by those who lived hundreds of 
years ago. These games show the movement of fortunes 
on the battleground and developments of strategy and 
tactics in defence, each well worth while studying, and 
behind them all, magnificent spiritual powers at play, which 
must be studied and admired. If questioned what they are 
about, their answer would probably be something like 
this: 

“ Go is an art. Go is an art of fighting. We are trying 
to appreciate this art and its spirit.” 



II. THE GAME OF “GO” IN JAPAN 


I. HISTORY OF “GO” 

The origin of Go is lost in obscurity. Its history goes 
back so far that there is no literature to prove where its 
original home was. What has been handed down by word 
of mouth is fabulous. But what seems to be fairly certain 
is that Go was invented thousands of years in the past and 
somewhere in the Hast; but whether its cradle was in India, 
China or somewhere else still remains unknown. However, 
the ascription of its origin to China is considered to be 
more likely than the ascription to India. But even the 
former theory is supported by no knowledge as to the 
time of invention. 

The traditional account that has won most credence 
ascribes the invention of Go to the Emperors Yau and 
Shun, the earliest in the history of China. Under their 
wise rule the country attained such virtue that it is said 
that even a valuable on the road was left intact. But 
unfortunately these emperors were not well favoured in 
their offspring. Neither Tan Chu, the son of the former, 
nor Sliang Chun, the son of the latter, was wise. So the 
great emperors invented the game of Go as a means of 
leading their sons along the path of wisdom. Of course, 
this tale is of that antiquity w hich knew no educational 
institution whatsoever. 

At any rate, Go passed its youthful period on the 
continent ot l hina and then crossed the sea to Japan 
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An old pointing showing feudal courtiers playing Go 

where it was to attain its full and vigorous growth. In 
Japan the game has so developed that it has been system¬ 
atized under the control of a great institution in the form 
called the “Japan Go Association.” Of which more will be 
mentioned later, and the professional players who purse 
the game as a means of livelihood may be counted by 
scores. On the other hand, in China where the game was 
introduced earlier, if not actually originated, it is perhaps 
more widely played than in Japan, but has never so de¬ 
veloped in system or in technique. For this reason it 
seems to have been hardly possible to produce or maintain 
professional Go players in China. 

Now in regard also to the time Go crossed to Japan, 
too, it is not possible to determine the date, there being 
divergent views on the subject. It is generally said that 
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the ^amc was brought back by Kibi-no-Makibi who was 
sent on an embassy to China in the 7th year of the Tenpyo 
era (735 A. ]).): but, as a matter of fact, it seems to have 
been introduced here even earlier by way of the Tyosen 
(Korea) peninsula. 

At any rate, once transplanted to the new soil here, 
the game immediately became popular among both the 
Court nobles and common people, and it made steady 
progress through the Nara (710-794) and the Heian (794- 
1 185) periods. Under the legal rules instituted in those 
ages, pastimes like sitgoroku or the native game of back¬ 
gammon were banned, but Go and the playing of the koto 
or native variety of a harp, were regarded as exceptional. 

It may be also noted that many emperors seem to 
have taken a deep interest in the game. For instance, the 
gaming-board used by the Kmperor Syomu is still pre¬ 
served at the Svoso-in of Nara as the oldest board in exis- 
tence in the country. The great popularity of the game in 
those earl\- ages is known on the testimony of a number of 
literary works of the same period such as the Koncyaku- 
]\foiiogatari, Mnkura-no-Sosi (“ The Book of the Pillow ”), 
(7 . 1 1 9 nog a t nri (The Story of Genzi), classics well 

known for the pictures they give of the life of the people 
of those days. 

I lowever, it is a matter of regret that although Go 
boasts of such a long history, no games played by ancient 
masters have been handed down, the extant records dating 
from considerably later periods. The oldest games on 
record in the history of Go bear the date of January of 
the 5th year of the Kentyd era (1253). These games are 
ascribed to Priest Nitiren, the founder of the still vigorous 
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sect of Buddhism named after him, and One ol his disciples 
named Nitiro. It should be added that there are views that 
these games were really played by some devotees of a 
later period, and wrongly ascribed to the noted Buddhist 

teacher and his follower Nitiro. 

As a matter of almost common knowledge,, in the 


history of the country the regime of the Court nobility, 
known as the age of peace and epicurean indulgence, was 
followed by a period of military regency which ultimately 
led to the age of internecine feudal wars. '1 hroughout all 
these ages the game of Go continued to grow in popularity 
as a favourite pastime for all classes of society. The names 
of those historical figures who gave much time to the game 
would indeed make an imposing list. 

Perhaps no higher tribute could be paid to the game 
of Go than to say that Oda-Nobunaga, who emerged from 
the age of feudal and civil wars as the first military leader 
to win supremacy over the warring barons, and Toyotomi- 
I lideyosi who, followed him to bring the whole country 
under his effective control, and next, 1 okugawa-Ieyasu, 
who laid the foundations for the peaceful reign of three 
centuries,—all these great men in the history of the country 
were devotees of the game ; and they strongly encouraged 
it. That all these three leaders agreed in this point is 
particularly interesting because they are known to have 
been men quite different in nature and outlook on life. To 
illustrate their characteristic attitudes of mind it is said 
that they were once asked what they would do with a 
little cuckoo which would not sing its sw eet note to please 
its master. Their answers are said to have been as fol¬ 
low s: - 
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Nobunaga: 


Hideyosi: 


Ieyasu : 


If the cuckoo will not give its note let it 
be killed. 

If the cuckoo will not give its note I will 
see that it does. 

If the cuckoo will not give its note I will 
wait until it does. 


It happens that these three men studied the game 
under Hon-inbo-Sansa, the first holder of the championship, 
to whom reference has already been made. Sansa was 
originally a Buddhist monk by the name of Xikkai. When 
his fame as a Go player reached the ears of Oda-Nobunaga, 
he was sent for to prove his skill. In the game played 
over the board the great military leader made the prelimi¬ 
nary placing of 5 stones. In spite of such a handicap, the 
visitor’s victory was so easy and convincing that Nobunaga, 
who was known to be the last man ever to surrender, 
acknowledged his defeat and bestowed on the visiting 
master the title of champion. I fence, the system of grant¬ 
ing the title to the masters of unchallengeable proficiency. 
The list of the masters who held the title after him includes 
only nine names, namely ; Nakamura-Dbseki, the first to 
represent the I louse of Nakamura : Vasui-Santi, the second 
in the House of Yasui: I lon-inbd-Ddsaku, the 4th in the 
I louse of Hon-inbo : Inoue-Inseki, the 4th in the House of 
I none: I lon-inbd-Ddti,the 5 th of the same House: Hon-inbb- 
Sakugcn, the 9th : Hon-inbd-Zyowa, the 12th: Hon-inbb- 
Syuei, the 17th: and lastly, I Ion-inbo-Syiisai, the 21st, to 
represent the House of Hon-inbo, who is the present tit le 
holder. 

Toyotomi-I lideyosi, who became the military regent 
after Oda-Nobunaga, also studied Go under the direction 
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Suii-.a. the tir->t elmmpioiishlp holder 


of Hon-inbb-Sansa by placing 5 stones as his predecessor 
had done. In the 13th year of the Tensyo era (1585) he 
held grand tournaments at Kyoto by inviting Go masters 
of high renown from all parts of the country. 

Tokugawa-Ieyasu is also understood to have become 
a pupil under the same master, his preliminary placing 
being also 5 pieces. It is even said that Ieyasu held his 
Go master in high esteem as a military strategist and 
tactician. As a matter of historical fact, this Go master 
Sansa, who had been living at a Buddhist monastery in 
Kyoto, was later asked by Ieyasu to come to his new 
capital Edo (now Tokyo), where the Go Institute was 
established and placed under his direction. 

The Go Institute was set up as a place where the 
Sybgun was given schooling in the game. In addition, 
the Institute was charged with the matter of arranging 
tournaments and directing or otherwise keeping contact 
with players throughout the country. It was also its duty 
to hold once each year a grand tournament in the presence 
of the Sybgun. With the inauguration of this establish¬ 
ment, the Tokugawa Sybgun ate began to grant fiefs not 
only to the Institute itself but also to principal Go players 
in the country. 

It is usual that wherever degrees of skill are con¬ 
tested or studies made for various accomplishments, dif- 
erent schools and many masters are brought forth. The 
game of Go is no exception to this rule. About the 
time the game was placed under official patron age, as 
mentioned above, different schools began to develop 
in the country. Fostered by the- Tokugawa Sybgunate, 
the game began to become so popular that in the 8th 
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year of the Keityo era (1603) grand tournaments were 
held in the presence of the Kmperor. In addition to the 
I louse of Hon-inbo, the 1 louse of Yasui was founded by 
its first master, Santetu, next, the House of Inoue by its 
first master, Inseki, and, lastly, the House of Ilayasi by its 
first master, Monnyu. Thus, the field was shared among 

the four different houses or schools of Go. 

Throughout the peaceful three centuries under the 
Tokugawa Sydgunate, these four houses of Go masters 
made it a rule to meet once each year at the Syogunate 
court and hold tournaments in the presence of the Grand 
Master himself, the occasion being observed with pomp 
and ceremony. By these annual matches the houses 
determined their positions in rank. As a consequence, 
many battles were fought over the board in the same spirit 
as the honour of the field was disputed by famous generals, 
the results being not seldom as deadly. 


Of these contests an account may be given of what 
is known as “The Contest of the Tcm|x> Kra,’ the most 
famous and perhaps the most dramatic in the history of 
the game. This game was played in the 6th year of the 
Tempo era (1835) between I Ion-inbo-Zyowa, the 12th 
Master of the same I louse, and Akabosi-Intetu. Hie 
contest was to be keenly fought because it was really an 
argument between the House of Hon-inbo and the House 
of Inoue, then represented by its first master Inseki. I lie 
House of Inoue had schemed so that should he win this 
game he would force 1 lon-inbo to retire altogether horn the 
Go Institute. Inseki himself would have fought over the 
board but for the fact that on the eve of this fight one of 
his pupils, Akabosi-Intetu, by mere chance came back from 
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Servants in warrior’s household enjoying game of Go 

his extensive trip in the country and proved that he had 
so profited himself by playing games with many masters, 
while going from one town to another, that he was even 
stronger than his master. Therefore the younger man 
became the challenger. 1 his was quite an unusual ease , 
there were personal grievances and old scores to be settled 
between the two houses, and this was to be done by the 
decision of the game. And both the players knew it. 

At such a serious game as this the players generally 
take all the time they can, and consequently consume some 


days for the settlement of their argument. In such a ease 
it is a rule to sit at the board in the morning and play till 
the close of the day when the game is suspended, to lx* 
resumed the next morning. It is not seldom that the game 
goes on for days on end in this manner. 
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It is told how the young player Akabosi-Intetu, when¬ 
ever the game turned against him, became as pale as 
death ; and how at such times he would go out on the 
water in a boat and lie in dim lantern light and pore over 
the board as he had left it standing ; and how he would 
thus stay at his study until daybreak. It is also told, on 
the other hand, how Hon-inbo’s wife went to some sacred 
place of worship to offer her prayer that her master might 
win, and how on such devout errands she punished herself 
by going barefoot on the cold ground as a token of her 
earnest supplication. 

On the last day when the decision of the game became 
clear, the young challenger, it is said, fell over the Go- 
board with a heavy haemorrhage. His life was lost with the 
game. He was only 26 years old. This game is preserved 
to this day and shows how the two players put their heart 
and soul into every move, their fighting spirit often attain¬ 
ing white heat intensity. 

It is a rule today that the professional masters 
freely announce their new theories and novelties, which 
are studied for mutual benefit. Hut when the four houses 
of Go masters were at war with one another under the 
regime of the Tokugawa Syogunate, they jealously guard¬ 
ed their theories and discoveries with almost absolute se¬ 
crecy. Aki\ ama-Scnboku, one of the pupils under Hon- 

% 

inbb-I)dsaku, was expelled by his master for the simple 
reason that he had the indiscretion to publish a small text¬ 
book on the art of pla> ing Go. What is more, the lokugawa 
Syogunate, in order to protect the master and his secrets, 
went the length of forcing the book out of print and punished 
the publisher by keeping his place closed for ten days. 
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Such secret policy only shows how seriously those 
four masters’ houses fought each with the other. At any 
rate, it was very unfortunate that under these unusual cir¬ 
cumstances the game, as far as the common players were 
concerned, failed to make progress. 

The consequence was that the history of Go through 
the Edo period (1600-1867) down to the Restoration( 1868) 
was represented only by the continuous struggles among 
the four masters’ houses against the background of the Go 
Institute. When this official organization broke down with 
the downfall of the Syogunatc regime, and the professional 
Go players could no longer be dependent upon fiefs, they 
were thrown upon their own resources to make their living 
as best they might. 

There proceeded a new era of great change. In the 
earlier part of this new age, when the flood of Western 
civilization swept the whole country, the professional Go 
players had to pass through the hardest sort of ordeal, 
from the economic point of view. Of the four masters’ 
houses those of Hayasi and Yasui fell into complete decay, 
only the Hon-inbo and Inoue tiding over these difficult 
times. 

The darkness, however, was not to last so long. Go 
was never to be neglected overlong. It w as to trim its 
sail to favourable winds before long. The new movement 
began when the game was taken up by an increasing 
number of men in positions to lead others in office and in 
business. The movement gathered force when the news¬ 
papers began to spare increasing amounts of space for new 
games and discoveries of Go. Its popularity is now na¬ 
tional. 





I .Ct me now explain in brief how the Go profession 
is directed, and by what sort of system. I will also explain 
how the visitor to this country may see professional Go 
players at their games, and how he may arrange for a 
game with any of those professional players. 

2 . THE “GO” COMMUNITY OF JAPAN 

The visitor to Tokyo will find a Japanese building 
at 2—tvdmc, Nagata-tyd, Kozimati-ku. That is the home 
of the Japan Go Association, the centre of Go playing in 

Japan. 

In the years following the Restoration of 186b a 
number of resorts of Go players were created, namely, 
Hoen Sya, Sinsci Kai, Central Go Club, Rokka Kai, etc. 
Each of these places had its own group of professional 
players who, however, passed from one to another, seldom 
remaining with any particular school for any length of time. 
It was seen that the game would never make wholesome 
growth under such conditions, so that a number of leaders 
met in counsel, and with Jhe strong financial support of 
men like Baron Kihitiro Okura and others, formed the 
Japan Go Association in 1924, the largest federation of 
professional players ever seen in the history of the game. 

Organized as a juridical body, the Association has 
since then continued its steady growth. The newspapers, 
under arrangements with this central organ, daily carr\ 
accounts of games played by eminent players. 1 he As¬ 
sociation itself publishes its own monthly organs, the KidO 
(the way of Go) and the Fgo Kor aim (Go Club), which 

are both heavily subscribed. 

The Association is headed by I Ion-inbo-Syusai of 
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Tnyadc of the Japan Go Association 

\ 

whom mention has already been made. The imposing list 
of eminent players include the following names: — 

7th Class: Ilirose, Iwasa, Suzuki, Segosi, Katb, Ki- 

tani. 

6th Class: Onoda, Miyasaka, hvamoto, llayasi, 

Go, Maeda, ITasimoto. 

5th Class: I lukuda, Murasima, Sinohara, I lasegawa, 

Sekiyama, Simamura, and Mi s. Kita, the 
highest honour holder among the women 

# 

players. 

4th Class and 3rd Class each of over a dozen players: 

half a dozen or so of 2nd Class: and 1st 
or initial Class of over a dozen. 

In addition to the above number which is for Tokyo 
only, the branch Association in Osaka has a staff of a 
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Hnmiko Kiln, 51 h i luss player, jrivimr a l«*sson to one of her pupils 

fairh large number of players, among whom may be 
mentioned ; 6th Class, Kubomatu, Kiinura and Mituhara; 
s th Class, Yamaguti, Atumi, Mrs. Yosida and I losokawa ; 
( lasses 4. 2 and 1 comprise more than 60. 

The Co .Association exercises a general control over 
tlie games to be played by all these members who are one 
and all placed on the basis of monthly pay. They hold 
grand tournaments twice each year, in spring and au¬ 
tumn, and promotions to higher classes are made according 

to the results of these games. 

For the benefit of non-professional or non-member 
pla\ ers the above players are daily appointed on duty by 
a schedule and give direction to studies, thus promoting 

the progress of the game in general. 

Thus, the whole Co community of the country is now 
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Hoii-inbo-Syusai playing u game with K**izo Suzuki, a talented boy 

integrated as it has never been in the history oi the game. 
Fo be sure, there are some players of greater or less emi¬ 
nence among those who stay outside the Japan (>o As¬ 
sociation or its influence. For instance, Karigane and 
Fakabe, who belong to the group known as the Kisei Sya 
ire both of the 8th Class, although their present ranking 
s of their own choice made five years ago in protest to the 
Japan Go Association, which still withhold its recognition. 
And what still remains of the House of Inoue, one of the 
four Masters’ houses, is found in Osaka. Hut all these 
hardly deserve more than passing attention. 

Lastly, it is worth while to mention the “ new com¬ 
binations and formations.” There are at present two 
players who stand in the limelight of public attention, 
namely, Kitani, 7th Class,, and Go, 6th Class. Go is of 
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\ do party lu-l.l in c-«-l»*l>rntion of Hon-inlio-Syusni’s UOtli birthday 


Chinese origin, his native name being Wu Ching-yuan 
or (io-Sei-(ien as pronounced in the Japanese way. 11 is 
marvellous talent was recognized even when he was a 
\„un<r bc>\'. As a child prodigy, he was brought over to 
this country under arrangements with the Japan Go As¬ 
sociation and his rise to present eminence was achieved 
w ith breath-taking speed. Although he had been recu¬ 
perating from illness, he is today again back on the 
active list. Two years ago (1937) he was naturalized in 
Japan, adopting the name of Izumi Go, a Japanese render¬ 
ing of the first and the last of his former name of three 
characters. 1 le is now 26 years old. 

Kitani, 7th Class, is only 5 years older. These two 
young players, both of high repute and popularity, de¬ 
veloped 6 years ago new combinations and formations ot 
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Title-holder Hon-inbo-Syusai’s last ollicial game, his 
oi>|M>nent being 7 th class player Kit an i (left) 


stones which were drastic departures from the traditional 
theory and conventions of the game. Using these revolu¬ 
tionary theories in serious games, these young players 
carried the whole country by storm for some time. How¬ 
ever, their new theories, no longer so much of novelty, are 
now being put through the acid test by re-examination. 
The recent trends seem to employ these new theories side 
by side with the old. 

I will now proceed to explain what sort of strategic 
moves are made in Go, and how the battle is lost or 
won. This will be done in the following chapter where the 
general principles are set forth how to play Go, 
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111. HOW TO PLAY “GO” * 

I. Primary Rules 

As a general rule, a game of Go is played by two con¬ 
testants, as already mentioned. The stronger side takes 
the white stones and the weaker the black. In case there 
is any doubt as to superiority, it is a rule that the younger 
player first takes the black stones and after should he win 

the first game then he will take the white. 

If one player loses 4 games, it means that he cannot 

play an equal match with the other player and must 
always take the black stones. If one of the players loses 
4 games (not necessarily in succession but when as many 
games are on record against him), he will be required to 
place two stones before the other player does. 

The number of handicap stones is adjusted until the 

two players are closely matched. 

After a handicap has been imposed and placed on the 

board as agreed upon, the white stone is first placed, and 
then the black and white stones are alternately placed one 
each time. It is always against the rule to place more 

* The author strongly advises readers to follow the instructions 
by using either a real G'o-board (cf. American go-bang ) 
or an improvised one. This could be done by drawing the 
necessary horizontal and vertical lines intersectionally either 
on paper or cardboard and using imitation stones. By such a 
method it will be relatively easy to understand the movements 
described in the following pages, since with all such games 
it is the making of the movements which facilitates the 

understanding of them. 
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than one stone at a time. Nor is it permissible to call a 
pass when one’s turn comes. When the handicap is less 
than two stones, the first stone to be placed is, of course, 


black. 

Thus, the game is played on until neither player has 
any other place on which to put a stone and the game 
comes to an end. Even before the game reaches that stage, 
if all hopes of giving a favourable turn to the situation are 
lost, the game may be given up as lost, just as the sponge 
is thrown up in boxing. 

In placing stones it should be noted that each piece 
is placed not within a square but at a cross of the inter¬ 
secting lines. The positions seen along the edges of the 
board are each considered as a cross and a stone may be 
placed on any of them. These jx)sitions are in the follow¬ 
ing shapes: each of the corner |>ositions, that is to say, 
those angles which arc the intersection of the lines. .An¬ 
other point to be observed is that when a stone is placed 
at any vacant point on the board, no other stone is to be 
placed upon that point. 

The objective of Go is to win on the board as large a 
territory as possible enclosed by the placing of stones. 
The player who has won a larger area wins the game. 
In other words, all moves in attack and defence are made 
from territorial considerations. 

The rules for these moves in attack and defence of 
territory are the most important as well as interesting 
l>oints in the game. There are three major rules to be 
observed, namely, 

(i) A stone, closely enclosed by enemy stones, is 
“ dead ” or out. 
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DIAGRAM 1 







Referring to Diagram (i), Positions (a),(b) and(c) each 
show that a black stone is completely enclosed by white 
stones, there being no open or vacant space on any side. 
In any of these eases, the black stone is “dead ” or out. 
Position (D)shows that the black stone is t<> be killed by 
placing one more stone. 

When a stone is completely walled in, as in Position 
(E), that stone is taken off the board by white whose men 
have successfully captured it. This stone is made captive, 
and as such kept off the board until the end of the game. 
When the placing of stones is completed and the players 
calculate their territorial conquests, the above black piece 
is used by its captor in filling a unit within the opposite or 
black territory. In other words, the territory on either 
side is to be reduced in area to the extent that its own 
men have been made prisoners of war. \\ hen the captive 
stone in Position (K) is removed from the board the result 
is as shown in Position (F). It will have been seen how 
important it is to capture enemy stones. The space from 
which the captured stones are removed means so much 
addition to the captor’s territory, and the stones once 
removed from the board are put back into play in order 
to fill up the other’s territory. 

It must be added at this place that the power of each 
stone ranges in straight lines, horizontal or vertical, but 
never in oblique lines. It follows therefore that when a 
stone is to be captured, the enclosure is made by place¬ 
ments on the vacant points in horizontal and vertical lines, 
there being no need of any point in oblique lines. This 
point will be understood better when the horizontal and 
the vertical lines, each 19 in number and intersecting each 



other at a right angle, are compared to so many streets 
and avenues forming chequered squares. And a stone 
placed in play may be compared to a man standing at 
a crossroads. I Ic may move backwards or forwards and 
to the right or to the left, but not in any oblique direction. 


It must also be added that the capture of enemy stones 
may be made regardless of their number. In Diagram (i) 
only one stone was captured. Diagram (2) illustrates how 
the same thing may happen to two black stones. 1 ositions 
(a), (b), and (c) each show 2 black stones in captivity. As 
in Diagram(i), Position (D)shows that the black stones are 
about to be encircled by one more move. In Position (E) the 
enclosure is completed and in Position (P) the captuied 
stones are removed. It is by no means rare that dozens 
and even scores of stones are captured and removed off the 


board at one fell swoop. 

( 2 ) It follows therefore that a stone, except for one 
special case, should never be placed at a point where it 
becomes captive the moment that it is placed. I he ex¬ 
ceptional ease in question is when the placing of a single 
stone results in the immediate capture of the encircling 
enemy stones either completely or in part. 

Diagram (3) will make these points clear. In any of 
the 6 positions shown there it is not permissible for black 
t< > put a stone at the vacant position. The exceptional ease 
mentioned above is shown in Diagram (4). In Position (a) 
Mack may place a stone at the vacant point, because the 
moment the placement is made the two white stones 
become dead. When the captive stones in question are 
taken off the board the result will be as shown in Position 
(a'). For the same reason, Position (b) changes to Posi- 
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tion (b'), and Position (c) to Position (c ). 

( 3 ) It follows therefore that any position is fatal if 

provided with a single Me or “ eye,” but is vital if provided 
with two or more Me or “eyes.” An “eye” means a 
vacant point or position securely established within one s 


own territory. 

In Diagram (5) three positions are shown, namely (A), 
(B) and (C), none of which is provided with more than one 
eye. On the other hand, positions (D), (K), and (h) each 
have two eves. That any position is fatal if provided with 


only one eye will become self-evident by reference to the 
foregoing two rules. And that a position cannot be “killed 
if provided with two or more eyes will likewise be clear 
from Positions (D), (K), and (F) in Diagram (5). as already 
mentioned. Since only one stone may be put into play at 


a time, two or more vacant positions cannot 


be filled up 


with one stroke. 

This rule sounds simple enough, but, as a matter of 
fact, in practice it proves the most perplexing point. It 
is because what appears to be an eye at first very often 
proves to be a false eye, and where the enemy l*>sition 
seems to have only one eye, there as often develop t\\ o 


eyes in the course of time. 

Questions may now be put to the reader. In Diagram 
(6), what do you think of Position (A)? I low about Position 

(B) ? And what of Position (C) ? 

Yes, Position (A) becomes dead if one white stone is 
placed at the middle point as shown in Position (A ). h rom 
the standpoint of White, it is imperative that the placement 
Should be made at the middle i>oint, for if placed above or 
below that, the white piece will be killed and captured by 
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Black whose position becomes vital. Therefore, for the 
part of Black, it is necessary to place one stone at the 
centre in good time to develop two eyes and thus make its 
position impregnable. Now it may be questioned, why is 
the position of Black in (A') fatal ? The answer is this 
White, bent upon killing the enemy position, will place 
another stone within the vacant space. As there is only 
one vacant position left, which White would certainly fill 
up if left open, Black has no alternative but to put its own 
stone there and kill those 2 white stones. Now that 
there are two open positions after the captive white stones 
are removed, White will again place a stone at either of 
the open points, and this white stone must be killed for the 


same reason as before. But when this move is made and 
the opposing white piece is removed there will be one 
open position a single eye—which will be filled by White 


with the fatal result, the position of Black being completely 
demolished. 


Position (B) is vital as it stands. Tor wherever White 
may make his placement, Black will be able to develop 
two eyes as shown in (B'). It should, however, be remem¬ 
bered in this case that when White has made a placement 
within the vacant space, Black should meet it at once by 
providing two eyes, one on either side of the black men, 
as shown in (B'). If this is neglected, White will place his 
stone within the open area with fatal result. The develop¬ 
ment will be as in the previous case. When another white 
stone is placed within, the black will kill those opponent 
stones and the resultant open space will again be filled by 

placing a white piece at the centre, the position becoming 
the same as in (A'). 
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Position (C) is doomed. At first sight it seems as if 
there might be two eyes, but, in fact, the left one is only 
a false eye. White, as shown in’(C), may at any time 
begin his destructive work by demolishing the corner posi¬ 
tion as shown in (C) and proceed to dispose of all the 
remaining black stones. It is true that the white stone 
with which the corner has just been demolished may 
just as well be killed and taken by Black. In other words, 
it is quite possible for Black to turn the position from(C ) 
to (C). Nevertheless, when there is only one eye, the 
ultimate fate of the black position is certain. 


Above is the explanation of the three fundamental 
principles. Reference will be now made in outline to A o 
and Scki, the two commonest developments to be met in 


actual games. 

Concerning Ko. A position such as (A) in Diagram 
( 7 ) is called Ko. It will be easily seen that one of the black- 
stones, enclosed by white stones on three sides, will be 
killed by the next move on the part of White, developing 
Position (B). For the same reason, Black may just as well 
place his stone to kill the white in the centre and thus 
restore the position to (A). These moves and counter¬ 
moves may be repeated without end. Therefore, there is 


a rule laid down that in the case of a Ko the counter-move 
to kill the opponent should be made after the opponent s 
next move. This means that either side has to make one 
move elsewhere before the A o jxisition can be recovered. 
The other player also has to make one move elsewhere 


before he can give his attention to the Ko situation. 

Ko sometimes presents as complicated a formation as 
(C). In this case, there are two Ko situations developed. 
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And to make things more difficult, each of these ho forma¬ 
tions has only one eye. If \\ lute takes the ho jjosition on 
the left, Black will counter by taking the Ko on the right 
and these moves and counter-moves may be repeated in¬ 
definitely. Under these circumstances, neither White nor 
Black can take the offensive and the umpire calls the case 
a draw, both the positions being adjudged vital. Cases 
like this are called Seki , which will be explained more 

fully later. 


(D) presents also a very perplexing situation. There 
are developed 3 Ko formations. 1 he situation is so serious 
that neither side can afford to neglect it. If left untouched 
or unattended, the whole formation would be demolished. 
It is therefore imperative to take back one of the ho posi¬ 
tions, and it is just as important that this move should be 
met by a counter-move to take some other of the ho posi¬ 
tions, if wholesale ruin is to be avoided. \Y hereas in the 
case < >i Seki, as shown in (C), the endless repetition of 
moves and counter-moves is continued over the board. In 
case there are 3 Ko positions and neither side can make a 
move without disadvantage, the game in that particular 
field of activity is drawn, as a rule. 

Concerning Seki. Seki is a situation developed, as 
shown by (C) above-mentioned, when both the black and 
the white stories are so encircled by each other that nei¬ 
ther side can make a positive move and, thus stale-mated, 
both sides are regarded as vital. Diagram (8) shows 
varieties of these situations. 


(A) presents a typical case of Seki. By reference to 
(B) and (IV) in Diagram (6), it will be seen that if Black 
places another of his stones in the open area and \Y hite 
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kills these 4 black stones by the next move, the white 
formation will become impregnable. Black, therefore, has 
no reason to make any move in this situation. On the 
other hand, for the part of White, the status quo should 
be maintained at all costs, because one move would prove 
fatal. In this case, the territory on either side is counted 

as nil. 

(B), (C) and (I)) are identical in character. How¬ 
ever, (K), for all its appearance to the contrary, is not 
a ease of Seki. It is true that the black and the white 
stones in the lower corner present a formation of Seki, the 
same as in the case of (C), but in this ease the black stones 
in the upper left encircling the white stones in the corner, 
have only one eye. It means that these 5 black stones 
are to be made captive, and the present formation of Seki 
is consequently to be demolished, h urthermore, this change 
in formation will result also in the capture of the 6 black 
pieces on the right. 

I think I have already covered the whole ground with 
regard to the fundamental points necessary to be known 
for playing Go. This section will be concluded with an 
explanation of how each player’s territory or the extent 
of his conquest is measured at the end of a game. 

For this purpose we shall now assume such conditions 
as shown by Diagram (9). 'The game has been played so 
that there is no longer a single unoccupied point that may 
be filled to any one’s advantage. From what has been 
already explained in the foregoing part, the reader will 
know that the 9 white stones in the upper right corner and 
also the 14 white in the middle right are “dead ” or out. 
It will also be seen that the 18 black stones in the upper 
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left corner and the ^ black pieces scattered about the white 
stones in the centre of the board are not vital. Next, it 
will be discovered that the 9 black pieces and the 3 white 
along the left edge and above the left corner form a case 
of Seki, and that the black and the white, each 5 in '’um¬ 
ber, in the low centre along the lower edge, are another 


case of Seki. 

Since neither player has any more i>oint to cover with 
his stone, the game is at an end. However, there is one 
point to be noted at this juncture. It is that a stone 
or a group of stones which has no hope of working out an 
avenue of escape, or the stones whose fate is doomed, may 
be at once removed from the board without going the 
whole length of filling up all the vacant points to the very 
last. The reason is simple: if either player fills all the 
vacant points within his own territory in order to wall in 
the prisoner stones, he will be filling up so many units in 
his territory with his own pieces. Another point to be 
noted is that the vacant points lying between the black 
and the white boundary which neither side can claim as 
his own territory are called Dame, “the eyes that do not 
count.” These i>oints are filled alternately by Black and 
White when their territories are arranged for counting. 


The numbers of these Dame do not affect the issue of the 


game. 

Now let us assume that before the present game has 
reached the stage as shown in the Diagram (9), each play ei 
has captured 5 of the enemy’s men, which are held in 
captivity. In this case, which is the winner? Befoie my 
answer is given, I strongly advise the reader to count 

for himself the units in each territory. 
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When the counting of the territories is done in terms 
of units, the established rule is that each player counts his 
opponent’s territory. And when the counting is done in 
this fashion, it is permissible to rearrange stones to some 

extent so as to make the counting easier. 

When the two players have each filled the other s 

territory with their prisoner stones and counted the other s 

territory, the formations in Diagram (9) will present the 

arrangement shown in Diagram (10). 

It will be seen from the situation illustrated there that 

the territory of Black consists of 74 eyes or units, while 
the territory of White contains 66. It means therefore 

that Black is the winner by 8 units. 

The game of Go , thus played with the object of 

winning territory, involves contests and struggles all along 
the line. The opening game is generally occupied with 
laying the foundations for the coming battle. Hard-fought 
contests take place during the middle game in order to 
occupy or wrest important positions, the contest in each 
instance being fought with the object of acquiring territory. 
For this stage of the game the old theory laid the most 
emphasis upon the corner positions, while the new theory 
directs the main attention to the centre by emphasizing 
“the balance of the whole situation.” The combinations 
and formations of the new school which once carried the 
whole country by storm are now the subject of close re¬ 
examination, and in the stage of transition. This means 
that although the fundamental principles and the methods 
of playing Go are simple enough, no absolute theor> or 
school of Go has as yet been developed. 
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2. Etiquette and Conventions 


There is no lack of law-makers in the game of Co as 
in other pastimes, and of the laws and rules that they 
would have observed there is hardly an end. For instance, 
they say:—“the stones should be handled as precious 
things ; handle the board with studious care ; the players 
should always keep themselves straight and in correct 
form ; their clothes and appearance should be in proper 
form ; don’t leave the board for any reason, and so on and 
so forth. But it is obvious that all these things will be 
observed without a monitor’s warning finger, if only one 
learns to love the game itself. I will only mention two 
important things to be observed and also, as the conclud¬ 
ing part of the present little book, a few other things which 
are perhaps of minor importance but none the less neces¬ 
sary to learn. 

(a) “ Matta ”—a Bad Form 

It happens not seldom that the players find their 
errors after a move has been made or some stones have 
been put down ; and the whole situation is consequently 
turned against them. In such a case they would natural¬ 
ly like to play it again differently. But this they can only 
do if their opponent agrees. Matta means to ask to have a 
move or some moves called “no play” and do the thing 
again and differently. 

Of course, no professional player would ask for such 
consideration, but some amateurs are guilty of this bad 
practice. There are sometimes such die-hards who ask 
the opponent players to agree to go back 5 or 6 moves 
and play the game anew. Quarrels started over the board 
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are always due to one player asking for another chance to 
amend his play and the other refusing to grant the same 
consideration. The Go player, therefore, should train his 
mind that when he commits an error, he should try to be 
more careful and find a better and more effective point 
next time, instead of wasting his thoughts over what he 
would have done otherwise. 

(b) Be a Wary Adviser 

Next to Malta, trouble is often started just because 
a third party looking on the game fails to keep his thoughts 
to himself. Some on-lookers are so thoughtless in this 
point, and this weakness is called Zyogon or advice, the 
term being generally used in a disparaging sense. 

It is not unnatural that when a player finds that he 
would not have lost the game but for another party giving 
tips from the side, he will feel no affection for the offending 
one. If any on-looker feels that he must give a piece of 
advice, his wisdom should be revealed only after a par- 
tieular issue has been settled. In all cases he should keep 
his counsel when it is to have an effect upon the future 
development of the game. 

It may be known that Zyogon —a helpful piece of 
advice—unlike Matta , may be offered with subtility that 
may escape detection. I here is a story of what once hap¬ 
pened. A certain professional player one day took his 
pupil over to the home of another professional player for 
a game of Go. The first professional player naturally 
hoped to see his own pupil .carry the day. As he sat and 
looked on, the game so developed that his pupil seemed 
almost certain to win if he played with enough caution. 
But it was also seen that the young player was lacking in 
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prudence, evidently from his over-eagerness to clinch the 
game. It was clear that should he go on placing in such 
a spirit he would lose the game. So the visiting profes¬ 
sional player told the host that since it seemed that the 
game would not be decided for some long while, he would 
have to be going. The visitor took his leave. But what 
he had said was enough to strike the young player with 
the thought that he had not been taking as much time as 
he should have done for his game. From that moment on 
he played with more caution and deeper thoughts with the 
result that he won the game by a very close margin. In 
this case the subtlety of the hint thrown out might have 
escaped a less keen wit. And what is more, the host 
might have been wise to it. In any case, the unruly 
member should be guarded against at a game of Go as 
anywhere else. 

(c) Time-limit System and the Sealed Move 

It is told that Hon-inbd-Syusai, the present title hol¬ 
der, while still a young man, had a game with a ;th class 
player named Kenzo Iwasaki. Before the game started 
they agreed that they would go on playing until the game 
should be decided. This 7th class player had a way of 
thinking very deeply before he made moves. Sometimes 
he consumed two or three hours before he made any move. 
For three days and nights they sat and fought over the 
board and still the game went on until about noon of the 
fourth day Hon-inbo at last fell prostrate on the board. 

This sort of game would never do when time is so 
precious as today. So the Japan Go Association has put 
in force strict rules with regard to time-limits. Under these 
rules each class of players has so many hours to play the 
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game and no more. A game should be concluded within 

O 

the prescribed time. 

Another usage in practice side by side with the above 
time-limit system is known as the sealing of a move. This 
is done when the players agree to suspend the game at 
some point and resume it the next or some other day. In 
this case the last intended move before the suspension o 
the game is not made on the board but written down on a 
piece of paper and sealed. 1 his move, therefore, remains 
unknown to the opponent until the game is resumed. By 
this arrangement the opponent is given no chance to study 

at leisure while staying away from the gaming-board, a 
corollary to the rule of imposing limits on the players time. 

There are not a few interesting stories and anecdotes 
told of the game of Go and its players. Infinite variations 
of the game, too, naturally offer many problems, quite 
worth while studying. As far as the fundamental points 
of the game arc concerned, this brochure explains the 
essentials to make the game clear. Its limitless possibilities 
must be left for the players to explore for themselves. 

And for those who will venture afield to explore the un¬ 
known realm of Go its fountain-head of pleasure, as I said 
at the outset, will never be exhausted. 

Next we took snapshots of Kensaku Segosi, 7th class 
player, and Seigen Go, 6th class player, as they fought 
out a match. The following pictures show from the begin¬ 
ning of the game, which was started by Seigen Go with 
Black, and, the phases of development as each player 
w ent on winning his territorial area until the final decision 
of the argument, including the removal of the stones at 
the end of the game. - Editor 
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